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UNITED STATES right to differ about mere words, and, therefore, he, | to attend the meeting, and his full concurrence in the 
ae ; ; Mr. Grattan) had signed the requisition, Mr. Ruth-||opinions of th lisitionists, that the ced R 

CPO BIE STARRED TAS m., | ( gne > requis , Mr. pinions of the requisitionists, that the proposed Re- 
SAQHO SI © LHRRRAAO TSE, |, ven, Mr. O’Ferrall, andthe member for Wicklow, all|| form Bill was not satisfactory. 
wEveY L. DEYSREUX | agreed they should meet together. There existed a!| Mr. Sweerman moved a resolution expressive of 

: 7 ee ee | difficulty of getting people togetlier in London; it was'!|attachment and gratitude to our beloved Monarch, 


2 > ; ae : || bso af : 
i | difficult to get people who danced half the night, to||King William the Fourth, who had called the present 
iministers to his councils. When he ascended the 


' legislate the next morning. ‘he business of a 
weit | country was neglected. ‘The Hon. Gentleman _ then '|throne he selected them. Ireland received nothing 


All communications must be post paid, and addressed to the read an extract from the orders of the day for 1827,|| from them, they owed them nothing—no attachment 
Editors. | Thursday, 7th June, “ Bill,” Mr. Lamb’s (now Lord ||—if the resolution he proposed had been expressive 
= Melbourne) for consolidating the laws relative to Ju-'|of attachment to them, not to the king, he would be 
_}ries and Jurors in Ireland; ‘“ similar notices were | the last man to propose it. It was seconded by Mr. 

| given in ’28, ’29, ’80.” ; | Dwyer, and passed with much applause. 
Mr. O’Conneti—And in Dec. 183). | Mr. Krocn followed Mr. Sweetman: He observed 
onli Mr. Grarran resumed, saying—but nothing fur-, that sinde the present Lord Chancellor and Ireland 
AGGREGATE MEETING--DUBLIN. ‘ ther had been done—-conceive, that for five years they came into office, Mr. Finlay was the only liberal Pro- 

On Saturday last, a general mecting of the citizens | had not been passing, but proposing this measure.—! testant appointed to place. 

of Dublin, was convened by requisition of Home’s This shows the necessity of getting the businessdone’ Mr. Ruruven moved the resolution expressive of 
Mart, Usher’s quay, for the purpose of considering the ‘another way. Lamb's bill for lighting, &c. &c. the deepest regret at observing the nature of the Irish 
gloomy prospects of Ireland, as regards the proposed towns corporate, was passed into a law quickly :— Reform Bill as unjust in principle, the number of re- 
measure of Reform, and the delusive projects suggest- | while the other, involving their liberties and lives, re- presentatives bearing no proportion to the quota 
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ed for the melioration of the oppressive tithe system, | mained as it was. 


As to reform, he thought the bill granted in Scotland, &c. 


as also to consider the propriety of calling on the Irish for Ireland would not do—he alluded to the Navan 
members to assemble in Dublin on the 9th of January, meeting, where an increase of representatives was re- 


to hold a National Council, in order to adopt the fit- quired, and he certainly disapproved of the machine- | 


Mr. Carrott moved the next resolution, which 
was seconded by Mr. Kavanagh. 
Mr. Barrert—I have been requested to move a 


ting course to obtain an increase of Irish representa-|'ry of the Irish bill. With reference to tithes, he resolution, which, luckily, will not require much elo- 
tion, consistent with the joint claims of the Irish peo-; doubted whether ministers had vigour enough to deal quence to produce universal concurrence ; it is a re 
ple, to make Reform a bond of connexion instead of; with that complicated question in a manner beneficial solution condemnatory of Mr. Stanley’s late plan for 
a cause for discontent, and to adopt such measures||to the country, he would propose.a different mode of perpetuating the burden of tithes, under the plea of a 
generally, as may cement the interests of both coun-|) adjusting it with the bishops during their lives, and) scheme for their alleviation. He concluded by mov- 
tries, and place Ireland on a basis of perfect equality || distribute a portion of the vast property in charity! ing the resolution. 

of franchise and privilege with England. |!amongst the poor, and to enable ecclesiastics tomove'| Mr. H. G. Curran addressed the meeting at some 

Henry Grarran, Esq. M. P., in the Chair. ~| about with horses and trappings, more like the pomp’ considerable length. 

Mr. Grarran said he would state the object of con- | of kings than the appearance of clergymen ; he would}; Mr. O’Connett—I entirely concur with your 
vening this meeting. The requisition expressed that, | have it made not a profession, but a discharge of di-|, Chairman in the first proposition laid down by him; 
“the undersigned requested a meeting of the friends |/ vine obligations ; it was now a better profession than!| that we have now come to a crisis of vital importance 
of Reform, to consider the tithe question, and also for | the Jaw, of any other in Ireland, and the children‘of| to Ireland. .In truth and in fact, we have arrived at 
the purpose of calling on the Irish members of Par-!/the aristocracy were accordingly educated for it as a',a great crisis, and the question now is, who will stand 
liament to assemble in Dublin, or elsewhere, previous|| profession. He would stake his existence, that long /up for Ireland? All the rest of the world appears 
to their attendance in London. He had at first ob-|/ before thirty years it must fall by its own weight, and |to have abandoned her. Our situation may excite 
jected to the words “ gloomy prospects,” expressed \ he was anxious to guard those people against the con-|/some sympathy in different parts of Europe, and we 
in the requisitioh ; he did not consider the prospects|| sequences of their own acts. He wished those gen-|/ know that it does in Ameriga; but England and the 


al before them “gloomy ;” he thought them difficult, ||tlemen of the press who were there honoring him|| government of England have abandoned us to our 


perhaps dangerous, but not gloomy, for those who 
were determined to right themselves—legally and con- 
stitutionally ; gloomy only for those who, by their con- 
duct towards the country had made it so for them- 
selves. The idea of a National Council was no new 
idea with him ; it was suggesied long ago, whether 
it would be called a National Council or not, for they 
would be nick-named by their enemies; it was not 





with their attendance, would convey to the gentlemen || fate ; or, if they have formed any determination, it 
of Ireland—to: the landlords, that by the proposed||seems to be one to continue our dissensions, in order 
measure they are about to be made the tithe proctors, |/that they may perpetuate our weakness. his, then, 
and tithe collectors of Ireland. The country too will|/is the time for Irishmen to speak out. If a man does 
not be relieved by it, for the impost will be added to||not choose, when the rest of the Empire is obtaining 
the rent. |jthe blessings of liberty, that we should be handed 

A letter was read from Thomas Wyse, Esq. M. P.| over to an oligarchical domination, the time has come 
for Waterford, expressing his regret at not being able!ifor him to speak out. That Ireland is one of the 
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finest countries upon the face of the globe—the most 
fertile and the most abundant, and yet that her pop- 
ulation are suffering and in want, are facts that must 
be admitted. We see her cities shrinking into 
towns; we find her towns dwindling into villages, 
and behold her agricultural population the worst pro- 
vided for of any in the world. Iff go to England 
which [ shall do the week after next, and I am sor- 
ry for it, I shall find in the press there two circum- 
stances attributed as the causes of the misery of Ire- 


land. ‘The first of these is ‘‘ the ignorance” of the 
People! Never was there a more brutal and igno- 


rant assertion contained in any press, than this charge 
of ignorance against the Irish People. There is 
more information in Ireland, take it man for man, 
than you will find in any other country upon the face 
of the globe; comparatively with other countries, 
more people can read in Ireland, and the man who 
reads cannot be ina state of ignorance. There are, 
too, in Ireland, more children in a state of educa- 
tion, and receiving instruction, than in any other 
country. Political economy, and good government, 
are no where better understood than they are in Ire- 
land. 1 dismigs, then, with contempt, the charge of 
“ Irish iznoranée,” and I taunt those who use it, with 
a corrupt falsehood or a brutal ignorance of the coun- 
try, concerning which they presume to speak. The 
next charge that.is brought against Irishmen, and it 
is one in which | am proud to be a participator, is 
called “agitation.” ‘They say Ireland would be well 
off, but for agitation. I want to know from them, 
is it agitation that has produced the tithe system ?— 
Is it agitation that has created grand jury laws, by 
which gravel walks are levelled to the doors of the 
aristocracy, and the mountain is left pathless, because 
the wretched peasant dwells there ; which takes care 
that there shall not be the slightest rustling in the 
private walk of the gentleman, such as would shake 
even his gouty toc, or arouse him from his half-sleep 
in his carriage; but at the same time, leaves the mis- 
erable cotter to travel, as he best can, over the rocky 
path or the wild bog? Is it agitation, I ask, that 
has produced grand jury laws, by which taxes are 
based upon aristocratic nomination, instead of being 
constitutionally imposed by representatio:—the only 
principle upon which taxation ought to be based ?— 
And here Arms-Bill Stanley and I totally differ from 
each other, for he would have grand juries still de- 
pendent upon nomination. Now, I care not how far 
the machinery may be improved ; whether the out- 
fliers and small wheels are enabled with additional 
celerity to aid the grinding process of taxation, if the 
bili contains the principle of nomination, I never can 
be satisfied with it. I say there can be no grand jury 
bill, which is not based upon the representation of 
the tax-payers. I now come back to the topic of 
agitation, aud I ask those who are opposed to it, was 
it agitation that passed the sub-letting act, which has 
hurried out handreds of families from their little farms 
to famish by the road-side, and find their graves in 
the ditches? Was it agitation that destroyed the 
linen manufacture in the North, and in the South 
the working of coarse woollens? [Is it agitation that 
has thinned the streets of obr city, or which has de- 
prived you, Sir, of the property which you ought now 
to have in the Liberty ? I believe that upon that pro- 
perty there were, prior to the Union, eleven or twelve 
manufactories, and that now there is not one. Was 
it agitation did that?) ‘This morning I was putting 
on a pair of French gloves ; I know not how I came 
by them; I did not purchase them ; but the circum- 
stance reminded me that there were at one time 200 
glove cutters in Dublin, and that now there are only 
five. Is it agitation that did that? Is it agitation 
that is crushing every trade subject to excise regu- 
lations? If the distillery trade, which employs such 
immense capital, is kept alive, was not its extinction 
prevented by agitation? If trade is declining and 
commerce diminishing in Ireland, can the fault, I 
ask, be attributed to agitation? Look, Sir, to the 
annihilation of the glass trade. But I should detain 
you the entire day, if I went through every branch of 
business that is suffering in Ireland; but is it not 
agitation that gives us the hope of being able to re- 
dress it? Was it agitation that caused starvation in 
Connaught last year, in the very midst of plenty, and 
in a part of Ireland where there has been Jess of agi- 


tation than in any other, as if for the purpose of giv-| 


ing the lie to the assertion? Was it agitation that 
caused this circumstance, which I state upon the au- 
thority of the first sales-master in Ireland, Mr. Wil- 
liam Murphy, that before the Union as many head 
of cattle were sold in Smithfield as there are at pre- 
sent,—(Hear)—but that not one out of 1,500 are 
@aughtered here that there were before that period. 


What has been the consequence of this? Nota 
beast of these could be slaughtered that the offal of 
it would not afford good coarse and cheap fvod fur 
sixty individuals. ‘Thus are they taking that else- 
where which was the food of the poor Irish peopit. 
Was it agitation did this? No, it was the ayitation 
of Castle corruption ; it was the Castlereagh suicide 
agitation. I see our fields teeming with harvests; I 
behold our plains covered with fat cattle, and in our 
markets the living pork is abundant. But what be- 
comes of these? The harvest is cropped, the cattle 


the English, and the profit of the absentee landlords. 
I see all this, and [ ask, ought not Ireland to be 
miserable, for has she not lost the protection of a do- 
mestic legislature? (Cheers.) But it is said that 
agitation is increasing,and Iam even accused of be- 
ing the mainspring of it. I certainly am an agitator, 
and all I am sorry for is, that I cannot agitate more 
1 make no apuloyy for being an agitator, but I do so 
for not agitating enough. I never knew in the his 
tory of any nation, of any one blessing of freedom, or 
advantage bestowed upon the saul, that was not 
wrung from their rulers by agitation ; and how am I 
then an agitator ?—for the advantage of all Ireland. 
(Hear.) It has been said that the proposed mecting 
of the Irish Members in Dublin has originated with 


Henry Grattan proposed it, at the Queen’s Coun- 
ty meeting. The plan originated with the worthy 
member for the county Wicklow, and long may he 
continue to represent that county! I told you what 
agitation has done for Ireland. I shall now tell you 
of what use it may be tothe country. The first con- 
viction it would produce upon the mind of the people 
is, that liberty is to be obtained only in one way, and 
that is by obedience tothe laws. It will teach them 
to avoi:l violence, and to refrain from secret socie- 
ties, and to abhor the takingof illeal oaths. By our 
agitation the people wil be informed that nothing 
can be done foretheir country, except by their moral 
and combined force—that moral force which has al- 
ready purchased freedom for the Dissenter in Eng- 
land, and the Catholic in Ireland: No—force and 
violence, but above all, bloodshed are to be avoided. 
The people of Ireland succeeded not before by blood- 
shed—we succeeded in raising one class to ain equal- 
ity with the other—we raised those who were slaves 
to an equal station with those who had been their 
masters. How did we succeed ?: By a stainless, si- 
lent, crimeless, boldless combination amongst our- 
selves, [ stand uw’ on that point now, and looking 
back upon the struggle which we have pasted, | 

challenge that Lord Mandeville, who has been or- 
ganizing the county Armagh, to point ouf one single 
crime, or to show the slightest injury to life or pro- 
perty committed by us during the struggle. And 

whom had I arrayed against me during that struggle ? 
The government was opposed to me then, as they 

#re now, all their organs too, were abusing me, as 
they are at this moment; but with this difference, 
that they now concede to me what they did not before 
admit, that I have some public talent, and they com- 
pliment and abuse me at the same time, for here I 

am an agitator. I tell the people of Ireland to loo’, 

10 their own combination. The man who would 

now raise up sectarian differences, is the real enemy 

of Ireland. Let it be proclaimed throught the land 

—let us talk of nothing now but of “ patriots” and 

* corru,tionists.” Such will be the only distinction 
between us, and Irishmen our only denomination. — 
The question now is—who isan Irishman? (Hear.) 
The moment we are combined as Irishmen—oh! we 
will have only to look at our enemies—and then 
we will be safe. Our agitation is not imitated in any 

other parts of the country. In Armagh, Lord Man- 
deville had a meeting. I care not for his party, 
whether they wear. orange colours or not. ‘Two 
years since there might have been some harm in it; 
but now its powers for mischief are gone for ever; 
and even I think it a very endurable colour. 1 de- 
clare, that there was a time when I could not endure 
the music of “the Boyne Water,” and now I con- 
sider it a fine old Irish melody, and I listen to it with 
pleasure. All I want is that the enemies of Ireland 
should meet and express their sentiments publicly. — 
Let them only tell what they want and [I shall be sat- 
istied. ‘Those who composed the meeting in Ar- 
magh declared themselves to be enemies of Reform. 
That isa fact which I am glad will go before the 
people of England. Let the people of England look 
upon this party and upon that. They find in us 
friends to a reform in parliament—they find that we 
support the reform bill for England, even though the 








are sold. and the pork is exported, for the benefit of 


me; I am sorry to say it has not; the worthy son of 


cient measure of reform, But what ao the Armagh 
corruptionists declare themselves to be ?—the ene- 
mies of public liberty and pashamentary reform. It 
is their desire that Lord Enniskillen should have the 
power to send his servaut, if he pleases, to represent 
the town of Enniskillen, and that the inhabitants of 
that town have no such power. They desire that 
Lord Donegal shoald nominate the member for Bel- 
fast, instead of the inhabitants of that wealthy and 
respectable town electing him. And even in Ar- 
mnagh, the very place where they assembled, it is their 
wish that the archbishop should have the power to 
nominate his cook, slut, or butler, to be the member, 
and not the inhabitants of the town, What did they 
next determine upon? The Protestants should be 
every thing, and that they would commence a crue 
sade against Popery! I tell them they are three 
centuries too late with their project —They have lost 
the power of the law. What care f for their railing. 
“Tt will not take the seal from the bond” —their talk 
will not repeal the emancipation bill —it will not send 
me out of Parliament; it will not stop Catholics from 
being judges, sheriffs, and grand jurors—it will do 
nothing but demonstrate their owu weakness. We 
find at this meeting Lord Mandeville threatening 
with “clock clubs,” whatever he means by them; 
but these it seems he did not consider as sufficient, 
for he also spoke of getting the Orangemen arms.— 
Now, I have no objection to their getting arms, as 
they are the smaller party; but [, on the contrary, 
tell the people of Ireland that we want no arms.—- 
Our agitation will be marked by the same peaceable 
conduct which distinguished us before; which crown- 
ed our efforts with success, and which will give us 
still more brilliant success, and confer upon Ireland 
a still more important victory. Hurling, then, my 
most lofty scorn upon those who talk against me as an 
agitator, I ask what has given me the power as an 
agitator? Itis not the exertions of the imdividual 
himself, but the oppressions of the people. (Hear, 
hear, hear, loud and continued cheering.) The 
strength of the agitator consists in the neglect of the 
government to remedy the evils. What makes the 
people listen to the agitator? Because they. endure 
hopeless misery and woe. It is only a people who 
are suffering who listen to the ayitator, as agitation 
is the only way to remedy their misfortunes. Who 
are they who make Ireland the field of agitation 1— 
Lord Grey, Arms BI Stanley, and Lord Anglesey. 

I will tell them how they will disarm agitation. It 
is by taking up the tithe question in nosectarian spir- 
it—not excluding a Catholic from the Committee— 

but turning the tithes into a moderate quit rent, giv- 
ing to the Protestant clergyman of the present gen- 
eration a sufficient support, and that, in the next ;— 

every man will pay his own clergyman, as he does 

his own doctor and his own lawyer. Let Lord Grey 

repeal the sub-letting act. It was noticed by your 

chairman that a jary Lill has been under consider:- 

tion fron 1827 to the present moment. A good jury 

bill has long since been passed for Eneland—ought 

we not to get as good a jury bill here?) The new 

bill for Lreland is not founded upon representation, 

for while it takes the nomination from the Sheriff, it 

gives it tothe Magistrates. [tis mending that which 

was bad by making the matter worse—it is like the 
tinker’s job, who, in mending one hole, makes two. 

That is not the way to stop agitation. Let some 

remedy be procured for the evil of absenteeism, and 

without the arrangement of which there cannot he 

permanent tranquillity in Ireland. But why should 

Lord Grey increase agitation in Treland by offering 

an insulting Reform Bill tous. The schedules A, 

B, and C, in the English Reform Bill, have been im- 

proved. Scotland has eight additional Members, 

and I ask, has he the audacity to insult Ireland by 

offering her only four additional Members ? 

It is this neglect of Ircland—it is this insulting 

system—it is throwing overboard every Irish interest, 

that has given birth to an increased agitation. It 13 
said that we ought to make an experiment with the 
Reform Bill; so we will if we get a good and a just 
one. I am not surprised to find that the Orangemen 

who met in Armagh were irritated and vexed. ‘Theic 

bad passions were almost justified. For three cen- 
turies these men have been encouraged and fostered ; 
administration after administration was formed to pat- 
ronize the Orange party in Ireland. Mr. Peel, who 
was the child and champion of Protestant ascenden- 
cy, kept in arms eight thousand Orangeinen in a time 
of peace. They had the dominion of the country t 
themselves, Wellington and Peel were their chosen 
champions—Mr. Peel rose from a spinning jenny to 
be the first of the statesmen of England by his advo- 





government has refused giving to us a full and effi- 





cacy of Protestant ascendancy—if any principle were 
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engrafted in his being, it was that of Protestant as- 
cendancy, and yet he wheeled round in an hour, and 
he left the Orangemen, like boats on a strand and the 
tide out. ‘There they were “stuck in the mud.’’-- 
There, too, were Peel and Wellington, their chosen 
champions, laughing at them, and even Derry Daw- 
son sending his little skiff to the opposite side. Even 
Sir George Hill abandoned them for a place in the 
West Indies. When such things have occurred to 
them, I can forgive them their anger; but the mo- 
ment that these men discover that their bigotry will 


not be profitable to themselves, they will not only!| Mr. O’Connnell concluded amid loud cheers by say- 


abandon their present course of proceedings, but they 
will become as good patriots as any other class of 
Irishmen. But we, Sir, must make a useful combi- 
nation amon zst ourselves, and I hope to see the Irish 
Members obey the call which has been made them by 
the Trades’ and the Political Union. And if there 
be any thing of patriotism still left amongst the peers 
—-if all their patriotism has not gone over to Lord 
Lorton-—if they be not oppressed with the Lethean 
sleep of the Dake of Leinster---if they be not bewil-' 
dered with their hopes of optimism from Lord Angle-| 
sey, like Lord Cloncurry, and other men who loved 
Jreland, until they got a mark of government patron- 
age. If there be any patriotism in the peerage, it 
will display itself upon Monday week, when we will 
also be able to tell what members are true to Ireland 
-and which of them it is, who is not afraid to soil his 
finger by lifting from the grownd the poor of, this 
country. {[ may be told that the experiment will fail. 
Every thing must have a beginning: our’s may be 
only the squibbing of the gun, and the next shot it 
will be completed. It may be only the flash in the 
pan; but we will have alight and a report. “The 
next atte:npt that is made will be inevitably success- 
ful ; for, depend upon it. the cities, the counties, and 
the towns will insist on the members attending the 
meeting in Dablin. If there be ten or twelve of us 
at present, how proud hereafter will each of us be, 








distressed and starving?+ I will not answer that 
question ; but I will tell you how the American ac- 
counts for his prosperity: “ If we are prosperous at 
home, and respected aboard, it is because we are 
free, united, industrious, and obedient to the laws.” 
They say that democracy is productive of riotous 
and disorderly conduct. Jere it is evident it is quite 
consistent with a perfect obedience to the Jaw, and 
that agitation, for in no country is there more agita- 
tion than in America, may be in accordance with 
the prosperity, happiness and strength of a nation.— 


ing, ‘ We insist upon justice for Ireland—we insist 
npon a complete Reform Bill. for Ireland, on the 
same principle ag that of England, but above all, a 
bill giving oné hundred and twenty-five members to 
Ireland.” (Cheers ) 

Mr. O’Shaughessy proprosed the sixth resolution. 

It was seconded by Mr. Walshe. 

Mr. James Dyer proposed the seventh resolution 
He said when the Irish members met in London to 
make a representation to Earl Grey, they were called 
ifuctious, and it was, therefore, perhaps, necessary 
itor their respective constituents to call on them to 
jassemble in Dublin, as was contemplated, to prevent 
ifactious motives being attributed to them. 

Mr. Shea Lalor proposed the eighth resolution. 
Ie said no maxim was more prevalent, and could be 
more mischievous, among the aristocracy, than to 
attack every new measure for the benefit of Ireland, 
as agitation—impugn every man’s character who ad- 
vocated them as disreputable. Now, if it were un 
fashionable to serve his country, he, for one did not 
wish to become fashionable—he never would be qui- 
et when he should be active in her cause, nor silent 
when he should speak out. Some of the Irish mem- 





his impudent obstinacy has—and so much the better 
—sealed the doom, and that irretrievably, of church 
exactions altogether. 

While we, however, contend, as we have done, 
and shall continue to do, against a church supported 
from the vitals of those who derive no benefit from it, 
we are far from approving—on the centrary, we 
strenuously deprecate—the sanguinary resistence to 
the collection of church property, as long as it is the 
law of the land. It is not a lawless resistence, even 
to bad laws, but the establishment of good laws, 
which can really serve the condition of a people. We 
appé&l to those who may have successfully resi: ted 
the payment of tithes or rents, by terror, has their 
condition been bettered by it? We are convinced 
it has not. ‘I'he liability hanging over a person, to 
pay what the law forfeits, is a perpetual bar to indus- 
try, and the accumulation of property. ‘Ihe money 
so acquired is not permitted to accumulate in stock 
—neither is it employed in permanent improvement 
in land, because the occupant has sti! a sense of in- 
security, and knows not how soon the proctor or the 
bailiff will get all. ‘The money acquired by resist- 
ence to legal payments—however harsh or unjust 
they may be, we are assured does little good to the 
cultivator ; it is generally squandered in liquor—nei- 
ther the families nor the men are better or h&ppier 
for it. In injures their health, morals end happiness ; 
unfits them for this world, and risks their salvation 
in the next. No; the only real fountain of prosperi- 
ty and happiness among a people is good law, which 
enables them to subsist comfortably, or accumulate 
in peace, and gives them that pride in the possession, 
and that security in the acquirements of property, 
which is the great stimulant to persevering industry, 
to sohbricty, to frugality—habits, without which the 
laborious classes are a burthen to themselves and 





bers might seek to evade attendance at the council, 
as the suggestion was made by the Trades and Po- 
jlitical Unions, and this meeting, particularly as suf- 


ficient time cannot be given for the different towns 








who meet here and were the first to commence doing 
good for Irclind. ‘Then we will insist upon a proper 
Reform Bill for Ireland; one’ too, containing the de- 
mocratic principle, as much of it, at least, as the Re- 
form Bill for Mnglind. I have beard the Enclish Re- 
form Bill o jected to as being too democratic in prin- 
ciple. My objection is, that it is not democratic 
enough. Look through the history.of every nation, 
and you will find it prosperous just in proportion to 
the prevalence of the democratic principle. I need 
not point to ancient Rome or Greece, when we have 
before us the United States of America. Look tothe 
President of the United States: it is thus he address- 
es the Congress: ‘ lrequently as you have been cal- 
Jed on to be grateful for the bounties of Providence, 
rarely, if ever, have we had greater reason to con- 
gratulate each other on the continued and increasing 
prosperity of our beloved country then at present.” 
Oh! the tear rises in my eyes as [ peruse that para- 
graph. When shall [I see my beloved country in- 
creasing in prosperity! [see her adversity increas- 
ing now more than at any former period. Contrast, 
my friends, the misery of this country with the pros- 
perity of that. 


culture has compensated the labours of the husband-| 


man with plentiful crops.” God knows! we have in 


this country plentiful crops; but their abundance re- 
wards not the husbandman; it is destined for the 
stranger. ‘ Manufactures have been established in 
which the funds of the capitalist find a profitable in- 
vestment.”’ 
* And give employment and subsistence to a nume- 
rous and increasing body of mechanics. The labor- 
er is rewarded by high wages.” America I say, for- 
ever ; Democratic principles forever! * Science is 
steadily penetrating the recesses of nature, and dis- 
closing her secrets, while the ingenuity of free minds 
is subjecting the elements. to the power of man, and 
making each new conquest auxiliary to his comfort. 
{f we turn to the state of our navigation and trade, 
we shall scarcely find less cause of gratulation. A 
beneficent Providence has provided for their encour- 
agement, an extensive coast.” We have it. “ In- 
dented by capacious boys.” We have them too.— 
“Inland seas.’? Compared with the size of the 
size of the country we have them too, “ With a 
country productive of every material for ship build- 
ing.” In this particular alone the Americans pos- 
sess the advantage over us. ‘Filled with a popula- 
tion, active, intelligent, well-informed, and fearless 
of danger.” We have them too. But have we in- 
creasing prosperity? Has the capitalist a return of 
profit !—are employment and subsistence increas- 
ing 1—and has the laborer his wages? Why, with 
all the advantages of America, are the Irish people 


The President then continues, “ agri-' 


Oh! that i ‘could say so of Ireland.-—| 


and counties ; but did they think the country would 
be hunbugged by such paltry excuses, and not re- 
member this conduct atthe hustings? The Irish 
members, by acting in concert, could dictate fair 
jterms to Lord Grey, and they should insist firmly on 
‘au effectual redress of the various grievances of the 
|| country. He would ask gentlemen who sneered at 
\ithe Unions, did they deny the miseries of Lreland ; 
‘it they did not, they might as well charge the beggar 
jin the street with agitation who dsked alms in the 
;' name of the God Of mercy, for they did no more.— 
| After a few additional observations, the learned gen- 
i; tleman concladed amid much cheering. 

|| Mr. Lavelle moved the ninth resolution. 

‘| Mr. ‘T.. Reynolds followed in a very forcible and 
|eloquent speech, in support of the resofution. 

|| Several other resolutions were then adopted; among 
| the rest one of thanks to Mr. O’Connell, which was 
jreceived with acclamation and passed amid repeated 
i cheers, 

| Mr. O’Connell was then called to the chair, and a 
‘vote of thanks passed to Mr. Grattan, when the meet- 
|| Ing separated. 








[From the Dublin Pilot.] 
TE CHURCI ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. Stanley, in his ill-time zeal for preserving 
the plentitude of Church wealth, is, we are convine- 
led, the greatest enemy the church establishment has 
lyet encountered. Why has he not had the common 
||sense to apply to the reform of church abuses, the 
same principle which his own colleagues applied to 
legislative abuses? ‘The great wisdom of the Whig 
plan of reform consisted in this, that the constituted 
authorities led the spirit of the age, before they were 
obviously coerced by it. By having brought forward 
an extensive plan of reform, as a cabinet measure, 
they rescued the question out of the hands of the 
wicked or the unreflecting, deprived revolutionists of 
hope, and mitigated the extravagance of honest theo- 
'|rists, by bringing forward a measure of much practi- 
cal good, under the protection of the constituted au- 
thorities, and, therefore, unattended with the risks of 
changes efiected by the people themselves. Stanley 
has not adopted the wisdom of his party on the re- 
form bill, in reference to the church- The hostility 
to the church establishment is even more marked 
than against a borough-mongering Parliament. The 
public desire to have a sweeping reformation is more 
coercive. Had Stanley met that desire half way, as 
Lord Grey did the desire for reform—had he made 
considerable modifications in the amount and mode 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


jtheir country. ‘The great object of the friends of the 
people is, to procure for them good laws, to relieve 
them from odious and unjust burthens; and no bur- 
then is more odious or grievous to the Irish people, 
than the burthen of the established church. 

We regret, therefore, that crime and bleod have 
sullied our national effort to produce redress. But 
while we do so, we have a word to say to the Gov- 
ernment relative to the proceedings it may adopt to- 
wards those whe may be accused of being parties in 
the late sanguinary conflict. The Government will 
be exhorted to proceed with what is called vigour, by 
a faction, which, from the constant exercise of this 
vigour, from the readiness with which it could get 
from Irish Governments, or from England if neces- 
sary, powers to crush with facility the resistence of 
the people, felt no necessity to better their condition. 
When did the Irish gentry want special commissions, 
active law officers, hanging juries, or judges of the 
“sort wanted.” ! Jnformers have been made a profit- 
able trade, and wretches have been hanged upon evi- 
dencé, which would be scouted in England. ‘The 
‘fact is, the power of those who suffered from popular 
joutrage in Ireland has always been great, their fury 
|indiscriminate, and these operated in smoothing the 
|path to nourishment, and too often Jet it fall on the 
jinnocent head. It is perfectly well known now, that 
five out of six, who were hanged for the murder of 
Mr. Marum, were innocent of that crime! What we 
wish to impress is, that in the horror of the recent 
crime, justice should not assume the character of in- 
discriminate vengeance. If vigorous administration 
of law could pacify, Ireland ought to be the most 
tranquil land on earth. Let justice on this occasion 
be scrupulous as well as firm—ond a confidence in 
the protection of law, and a tenderness of shedding 
human blood may be infused among the people by 
the example of the government. When the manner 
of the inquiry against the yeomanry of Newtownbar- 
ry is reflected upon, this is an occasion for authority 
to show itself paternal without weakness—-strong 
without being indiscriminate or sanguinary. 








SKETCH of Mr. LEADER’S SPEECH on TITHES, 


When the Hon. Members considered the immense, 
he would say the extravagant, revenue drawn by the 
established church in Ireland from the resources of 
that country, they would be impressed with the ne- 
cessity of extending the inquiry into the whole sub- 
ject of that establishment. The amount of its reve- 
nues was now not a matter of uncertain calculation. 
They had it from official returns which could not be 
denied. T'rom these it appeared that 

Or Benerices—1353 parishes have compounded, 
of which the sum of £67,494 was laid on proprietors, 





of distributing church revenue, he might, by giving 
up some, have preserved the rest for many years ; but 








£393,857. 1083 parishes not compounded, caleu- 
lated on the average of those compounded, many of 
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which are attached to dignities that never were 
brought under the composition act, £314,447. Total 
tithes of benefices, £708,304. 

Or Girne Lanps—S#1,338 acres returned by the | 
Parliament«ry documents in 1824. Of these 76,205 | 
acres were in the province of Armagh, which at £1) 
15s. per acre, (the average’value of the land, as given 


semetenseeneeeeeeenil 





county ; to impose a tax upon that property, to be 
paid quarterly in every county, on one and the same 
day, and in such a manner as to cost in the collec- 
tion not more than £400 a year in each county ; to 
|make the rate and antount of this tax vary with the 
waits of the state, but to be always prepared for war. 

14th. ‘To cause the Protestant hierarchy to be le- 





in the first report of the “cclesiastical commision in|| gally repealed in Ireland, and to cause the Parlia- 
1830) would amount to £133,378. The remainder || ment of the whole kingdom to hold its session, and 
of the glebes in the other provinces, 18,133 acres, at|/the King to hold his Court in Ireland once in every 
£1 per acre, £18,133. Total, £151,491. | three years, and to cause the same to take place in 
On Sev. Lanps— According to the last Parliament-|| the cities of York and Salisbury once in three years. 
ary returns, entitled, “‘ Comparative valuation of Pirst)) And he will not continue to be a M P. more 
Fruits, &c.” as also in the ecclesiastical returns for) than one session if the Parliament does not meet in 
1824, the total number of see lands, (with the excep-| the day instead of (as now) at night, and the guz 
tion of the diocese of Down and Connor Raphoe, and | zling shop which is now attached to it, from which 
Dromore, that made no return) amount to, 489,141.) shop they are called by a bell when they are wanted 
Allowing for the four diocesses that omitted to make || to vote, is not also abolished. 
returns, as one eighth of the whole, 61,144. ‘Total —_—— ° 





acres, 550,285. 


Tora See Lanns—Of these there are in the | 
province of Armagh, 250,911 acres, which valued at 


[From the London United Service Journal.} 
KOSCIUSZKO.=-A Catholic. 


Having lived nearly four years in the family of a)} which brought tears into every eye. 


£5 Ws. per acre, amount to £376,366. The remain-' Polish nobleman of high distinction, | was evabled 
der of Ireland being 299,384 acres, which valued at)!to acquire much information in regard to the hero 


votion ; we flew to the rescue of our gallant com- 
rades, and the enemy’s artillery was instantly in our 
possession ; we turned it upon him, and he took to 
fing htt 

‘The procession now moved towards the cathedral, 
in the centre of which a splended catafalk had been 
ited. tts only adornments were Sobieski’s sword 
and a branch of laurel. Paintings, executed by Sta- 
kowicz, were disposed around the sarcophagus ; one 
representing Washington investing the hero with the 
order of Cimcimmatus ; another depicted the citizens 
of Cracow swearing fidelity to him ; in a third he is 
pourtrayed as calmly contemplating a tempestuous 
ocean and a fourth recalled the conflict of Maci- 
ciowice, here.covercd with wounds,and falling from 
his horse, he was heard to exclaim, “ Finis Polo- 
nie ~ Woronez, the bishop, discharged the last 
offices over the body, and Lancouski, a prelate in 
high estimation for tus poetical talents, addressed the 
assembly with a brief but heart rending eloquence, 
During the cer- 
emony, the young Countesses, Angelica and Caro- 
line Wodzicka, made a collection at the door for be- 


erected, and beneath this shrine the coffin was depos- 


£1 pet acre, amount to £299,384. Total £675,750. || Kosciuszko ; for portions of this information I may 
Baron Foster, in his evidénce before the Lords’ com- | hereafter take occasion to claim insertion in’ your 
mittee*in 1825, estimated the bishops lands at con-| columns, but at present I shall confine myself to a 
siderably more than 617,000 Irish acres, or more than || record of the posthumous honors paid to his remains;||_ ‘The ceremony was terminated by depositing his 
one million statute acres. Ecclesiastical corpora-|' for they shed as bright a lustre on their object as on|/remains in the sane vault which incloses our ancient 
tions, renewal fine, £250,000. Total, £1,785,545.| their ministrants, and every way deserve to be held in kings. Its majestic Arches extend under the whole 
So that in land and tithes, it was now ascertained, |! admiration in this land of freedom. Kosciuszko was}|floor of the cathedral; but to the right, opposite the 
by official returns, that the established church of Ire- || not.one of those with whom patriotism was but a || principal entrance gate, is a subterraneous chapel 
land derived a revenue from that country of £1,735, !' -tepping-ladder for self-aggrandizement ; to speak ot jburlt by Stanislaus Augustus, in the year 178s, where 
545 a year. | him, indeed, is to speak of one who commanded the || he had fondly lioped to find his last resting-place.— 
poole dial | esteem even of princes against whom h.s sword w as |) It is divided-into several compartments by pillars of 
MR. COBBETT. | raised; his name belongs to the whole civilized |/the Toyic order, aud at present contains three sarco- 
The people of Manchester having offered to return) world, and his virtues are a bequest to all mankind. || phagi: those of John Sobieski, Joseph Poniatowski, 
this gentleman to Parliament as soon as the Reform|! Towards the close of life, unable to endure the land Thaddwnus Kosc'uszko — In life, these three pa- 
Bili gives them the power; the following fourteen} spectacle of degradation which his conquered coun! triots sought their country’s weal by devious paths ; 
propositions is the basis only on which he will con-|/try exhibited, and baffled in the generous expecta-) in death they stil! are severed, and slamber in three 
sent to act. || tions which its artful conquerer had at one time bade |distinct: mausolea. That of Kosciuszko bears no 
Ist. ‘To put an end to all pensions &c., not war-| him to cherish, Kosciuszko, after emancipating the other synibol than his,immortal name. 
ranted by well known public services, and to reduce serfs on his estates in Poland, retired to Soleure, | Put hs country has paid a yet more imperishable 
all salaries to the American standard. where the amiable society of long cherished friends || tribute to her foverite son. The Senate of Cracow 
2d. Todischarge the standing army, except such cheered and soitened the last hours of a life devoted |\decree that a lofiy mound should be raised on the 
part of the ordonance as will be sufficient to main-' to great and virtuous deeds. ‘Though absent from |/heights of Bronislawad, (i. ec. “the Champion of 
tain the arsenals at the seaports in a state of readi-, the land of his birth, the enthusiastic attachment of || Fame,” an appellation which it has borne from the 
ness for war: to abolish the military academies and | his countrymen defied the chilling influence of separ- || remotest times,) and this monument owes its exist- 
sell the barracks. |jation ; and there was not a college nor a corporation |jence to the willing zeal of every age and class; the 
3d. ‘I'o make the counties maintain and equip a||among them whicfi did not continue to celebrate bis!) magistrate and citizen, nobieman and peasant, young 
body of militia horse, foot, and ariillery, so as to have’, natal day with banquets or other fe&tivities. The ti-|/and old, rich and poor, have been its artificers. For 
a hundred thousand men in constant readiness. i\dings of his decease* spread sorrow and desolation !|three whole years (from the 16th Oct. 1820, to the 
4th. ‘lo abolish tithes of every description, to|/over the whole face of Poland, and the senate of Cra-) 16ih of the same month in 1823) did they toil with 
leave the clergy, the churches, church-yards, and the ||cow immediately issued circulars to the public au-|/unabating ardor unul the hill of Kosciuszko (the 
ancient glebes; and for the rest, leave them to vol-| thorities, fixing the fourteer:th day of November fol-)) Mugila Kosciuski) was reared three hundred feet 
untary contribution. | lowing as the day of national mourning, on which the jabove its base, and outshone the two adjoining mon- 
5th. To take the rest of the property called) last honors were to be rendered to, his memory.— |juments of St Cracas and Queen Wanda. A ser- 
Church property, Corporation property, Crown lands, | Warsaw and Cracow took the lead in displaying their) peutine footpath leads the visitor to its summit, from 
and Crown estates, including those of the Dutchies | grateful feeling on this solenin occasion ; but Poland | which he has a fine prospect of the beautiful banks 
of Lancaster and Cornwall, andsell and pay the debt’ felt that she had yet another important duty to per-|/of the Vistula and the ancient city of the Polish Kings. 


hoof of the House of Refuge at Cracow ; thus calling 
in Charity herself to render homage to the departed 
great. 











as far as these proceeds will do it. ~ form ; her hero’s remains were mouldering under a) The surplus subscriptions, which in every quarter 
6th. ‘To cease during the first six months after!) stranger sky ; she called upon the Emperor Alexan-!|betokened the fervor of national eratitude. has been 
c J Ss ’ cen 


June, 1832, to pay interest on one-fourth part of the |) der to obtain their removal from Soleure 5 with his\/employed in erecting dwellings for four peasants, who 


debt. 


on another fourth part, and so on for tue other two on this noble mission, and the body, attended by the| 


Second six mouths, to cease paying interest | sanction the young Prince Jablonowski was deputed | fought under Kosciuszko’s standard, and devote 


their labors to the preservation of a memorial worthy 


fourth parts, so that no interest or any part of the father and son, in whese society Kosciuszko had'jof the leader whom they were called to obey, and 


debt would be paid after two years. 


7th. ‘To divide the proceeds of all the property | borne to the church of St. Florian, without the walls |! 


‘calmly speut the remnant of his virtuous days, was!) learned to adore. 








mentioned in Nos. 2 and 5, amongst the freeholders, of Cracow, whither it had been accompanied for the || * 'This took place on the 15th Oct. 1817. And he passed 
° ' 


and not to give any thing out of the taxes beyond last three miles by the great officers of state. | 
those proceeds. The solemn procession, which conveyed it thence | 

8th. To make an equitable adjustment betwixt ;on the ensuing morning, was“finely characteristic of| 
man and man, so as to remedy as far as now can be | the occasion. 
done the great evils which have been created by re-. were gray in their country’s service, bore the sacred | 


cent alterations in the value of money. | relics on their shoulders: next followed Kosciuszko’s | 
| 


. . . { . . ° 
9th. ‘To abolish all iyternal taxes of every des-| sable charger, caparisoned in black; two maidens, || 


cription except on the land: to impose such a post- with wreaths of oak leaves and branches of cypress | 
age on letters as shall merely pay the cost of their|\in their hands, walked by his side; then came the, 
conveyance. general staff, the senate, burgesses, clergy, and pop-| 

10th. ‘To lay just as much Custom House duty|/ulace. When this array reached the Wavel, a hill | 


upon importations as shall be found conducive to the!’ once honored by the residence of the magunificent/| 


benefit of the navigation, commerce, and the manu- || Jagelion and other Polish monarchs, a funeral ora-; 
factures of the country all taken together, and no! tion was delivered by Count Wodziki; he had scarce-| 
more. \ ly closed his lips when a Masovian peasant came for- 

llth. To make effectual provision in every de-) ward, and addressing Gen. Grabowski, one of Kosci- 
partment for the maintenance of a powerful navy, to! uszko’s companions in arms, related the following 
give such pay and prize-money to the sailors as to! occurrence in atone of deepemotion. “ At the bat- 
render impressment unnecessary, open the doors of tle of Raclawice, wheu fighting by the side of three 
promotion to skill and valor in all, and to abolish the ||of my brothers, there were two guns which commit- 
naval academies. led indescribable havoc on the column of Poles, and 

12th. ‘To make a legal and fixed allowance for! repeatedly drove them back. On a sudden I saw 
the King, and Jet him have his palaces and his parks! two Cracovian countrymen, fired by the example of 
as his own, like any other gentleman. \their leader, rush upon the cannon and cover the 

13th. ‘To make an accurate valuation of all the|/ mouths with their bodies. No war-cry could have 
houses, lands, mines, and other real property in each'/ kindled such a glow amongst us as their heroic de- 





Warriors of distinguished rank, w ho seek and bear us away to a better world.”” 


so gently out of this scene offpain and trial, that it has-been 
jastly said of such a death by an eminent writer, ‘* The grave 


is the light-shedding footstep of an angel, which descends to 


+ The narrator should have added that the two heroes es- 
|caped with their lives, and that Kosciuszko presented then 
with officers’ commissions on the field of battle. 

¢ This fact is historically correct. The battle was gained 
by the Russians on the 10th October, 1784, and Kosciuszko's 
| captivity sealed the downfall of Polish Independence. fie 


| ° . ° ° 
never again trod his native soil. 





Sratistics or Greece.—In the year 1830, Greece 
was divided into thirteen departments——namely, sev- 
en in the Morea and the islands belonging to it in 
the Archipelago, and six on the Greck continent to 
the north of the Isthmus of Corinth. The popula- 
tion of the coniinental departments amounts tv 350), 
000, that of the islands to 200,000 inhabitants. ‘Thus 
the whole population is 550,000 inhabitants. The 
revenues from Jan. 1, 1828, to April 1, 1829, amount- 
ed to 25,668,464 (£1,536,508) and the expenses to 
25,645,464 Turkish piastres—£1 ,538,728.-—Munich 





| Gazette. 
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Tre Deata or THe CuristraN.—But it is in sight 
of this tomb, the awful approach to another world. 
that christianity displays all its sublimity. If most 
of the ancient religions consecrated the ashes of the 
dead, none of them ever thought of preparing the 
soul for that “undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns.”’ 

Come and witness the most interesting sight that 
earth can exhibit; come and see the christian ex- 
pire. He has ceased to be a creature of this world ; 
he has ceased to belong to his native country ; all 
connection between him and society is at an end.— 
For him the calculation by time is closed; and he 
has began to date from the grand #ra of eternity.— 
A priest seated by his elbow administers consolation. 
This servant of God cheers him with the prospect of 
immortality ; and the sublime scene which all anti- 


Park. He expressed his surprise how his majesty 
sould venture his person alone at such a perilou: 


ime. ‘James,’ replied the king, ‘take care of your- 
elf, I am safe. No man will kill me to make you 
cing.’ 








‘Tax paid by unhallowed tyranny on the field of 
immolated freedom.—The Emperor Nicholas los 
180,000 men in the Polish campaign—he lost some- 
-hing else—his character with posterity. 


| Copies of TWO PAPERS written by Charles II. of 
England, for his brother James.--The First Paper. 
The discourse we had the other day, I hope, sat- 
isfied you in the main, that Christ can have but one 
church here upon earth; and [ believe that it is as 








quity exhibited but once in the greatest of its dying 
philosophers, is da.ly renewed on the humble pallet 
of the meanest christian who expires. At length the 
decisive moment arrives; a sacrament opened for 
this just man the gates of the world, a sacrament 
closes them. Religion rocked him in the cradle of 
life ; her soothing voice and her maternal hand shall 
also lull him to sleep on the couch of death. His 
soul nearly set free from his body, becomes almost 
visible in his face. Already he hears the concerts 
of the seraphim; already he prepares to speed his 
flight from the world to the regions whither Hope, 
the daushter of virtue and death invites him. " Mean- 
while the Angel of Peace descending towards this 
righteous man, with his golden sceptre touches his 
weary eyes, and closes them deliciously to the light. 
He dies, yet his last sigh was inandible; he expires, 


and long after he is no more, his friends keep silence || 


around his conch, under the persuasion that he is 
only slumbering; so gentle and so easy is the depart- 
ure of this Christian! ‘Let me die the death of the 


righteous, and let my last end be like his.”—Cha-| 


teaubriand, 





Jewish TREATMENT oF Cuotersa.—The follow- 
ing is the mode of treatment adopted by the Jews of 
Wiésniz in case of cholera ; out of 240 individuals in 
that town attacked by the disease, every one of them 
was saved by this mode except two, who refused to 
submit to the plan proposed. ‘The plan is commu- 
nicated ina letter published in the Lancet of Satur- 
day, and is this.— 

“The several points of the remedy are as follows 
Take a pint of strong spirits wine, and: half a pint of 
good white vinegar ; add to them one ounce of pow- 
dered camphor, one ounce of flour mustard, a quar- 
ter of an Gunce of ground pepper, aid a teaspoonful 
of bruised garlic; and lastly, half an ounce of pow- 
dered cantharides ; mix well in a bottle, and expose 
for twelve hours to the sun, or in a warm place, fre- 
quently shaking it. As soon asa person is attacked, 
Jet hin: be put instantly to bed under warm coverlets, 
and let his hands and feee be ruavbed powerfully and 
uninterruptedly with the Hiniment made warm. Du- 
ring this operation he must take a glass of strong 
drink, composed of two parts of camomile flowers 
and one partof balin mint. Persevere in this course. 
and at the end of fifteen minutes, (the patient’s head 
and body being kept well covered beneath the bed- 
eloties,) he will break out into a profuse perspiration, 
and must be kept inthis state between two and three 
hours, but on no account be allowed to fall asleep.— 


visible as that the scriptures are in print, that none 
|| san be that church, but that which is called the Ro- 
,, man Catholic church. I think you need not trouble 
‘| yourself with entering into that ocean of particular 
\ disputes, when the main, and in truth, the only ques- 
|tion is, Where that church is, which we profess to be- 
jlieve in the two creeds? We declare there to be- 
‘lieve one Catholic, and Apostolic church, and it is not 
jleft to every fantastical man’s head to believe as he 
'|pleases, but to the church to whom Christ left the 
|| power upon earth to govern us in matters of faith, 
‘who made these creeds for our directions. It werea 
|very irrational thing to make laws for a country, and 
leave it to the inhabitants to be the interpreters and 
| judges of those laws; for then every man will be his 
}own judge, and by consequence no such thing as ei- 
‘ther right or wrong. Can we, therefore, suppose that 
God Almighty would leave us at those uncertainties, 
as to give us a rule to go by, and leave every man to 
ibe his own judge? I[ do ask any ingenious man, 
‘whether it be not the same thing to follow our own 
‘fancy, or to interpret the scripture by it? I would 
|have any man chow me, where the power of deciding 
{matters of faith is given to every particular man.— 
|| Christ left his power to his church eren to forgive 
sins in Heaven, and left his spirit with them, which 
|| they exercised after his Resurrection: first by his 
Apostles in their creeds, and many years after by the 
council of Nice, where that creed was made that was 
called by that name: and by the power which they 


natters spiritual, without any appeal. What country 
san subsist in peace and quiet, where there is not a 
‘upreme judge, from whence there can be no appeal? 
Can there be any justice done, where the offenders 
ire their own judges, and equal interpreters of the 
law with those appointed to administer justice 1— 
Ihis is our case here in England in matters spiritu- 
al: for the Protestants are not of the churcli of Eng- 
land, as it is the true church from which there can 
be no appeal, but because the discipline of that church 
is conformable at that present to their fancies, which 
as soon as it shall contradict, or vary from, they are 
ready to embrace or join with the next congregation 
of people whose discipline or worship agrees with their 
own opinion at that time: so that according to this 
doctrine, there is no other church, nor interpreter of 
scripture, but that which lies in every man’s giddy 
brain. I desire to know, theretore, of every serious 
considerer of these things, whether the great work of 
our salvation ought to depend on such a sandy foun- 
dation as this? Did Christ ever say to the civil mag- 
istrates (much less to the people) —That he would be 
with them even to the end of the world? Or did he 
give them the power to forgive sins? St. Paul tells 
the Corinthians—Ye are God’s husbandry, ye are 
God’s building, we are laborers with God : this shews 
who are the laborers, and who are the husbandry and 
building. And in this whole chapter, and im the pre- 
ceding one, St. Paul takes great pains to set forth, 
that they (the clergy) have the spirit of God, without 
which no man searches the deep thiigs of God.— 
And he concludes the chapter with this verse, “ For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord, that-he might 
instruct him? But we have the mind of Christ.’— 
Now, if we but consider in human probability and 
reason the powers Christ leaves to his church in the 
gospel, and St. Paul explains so distinctly afterwards, 
we cannot think that our Saviour said these things to 
no purpose : and pray consider on the other side, that 
those who resist the truth, and will not submit to his 
church, draw their arguments from implications, and 








i had received from Christ, they were the judges even 
of the scripture itself, many years after the Apostles, 


4; which books were canonical and which were not.— | 


\nd if thgy had this power then, | desire to know 
how they came to lose it, and by what authority men 
separate themselves from that church? The only 


pretence [ ever heard of, was, because the church || 


has failed in wresting and interpreting the Scripture | 


contrary to the true sense and meaning of it, and that/|,, Mr. Blake of this city in the House of Representative 
by Mr. : $ city : se tepresentatives. 


they have imposed articles of faith upon us, which} 

are not to be warrranted by God’s word. 

know who is to be jndge of that, whether the whole| 

church, the suecession whereof has continued to this} 

day without interruption; or particular men, who have! 

raised schisms for their own advantage. 

This is a true copy of a Paper I found in the late King | 

my brather’s Strong-Box, written in his own hand. | 
} 


sii | 
The Second Paper. { 

It is a sad thins to consider what a world of here- 
sies are crept into this nation; every man thinks himself 
has compent a judge of the Scriptures, as the Apos- 


| amiag 


I desire to} | 


| 
||remembered’ not indeed the origin, but the infancy, 
jot that now flourishing institution. It 
jup and fostered by two most Inarned and pious pre- 


Mar-fetched interpretations, at the same time that they 
deny plain and positive words ; which is so gredt a 
idisingenuity, as it is not almost to be thought that 
ithey can believe themselves. Is there any other foun- 
‘dation of the Protestant church, but that, if the civil 
'magistrate please, he may cull such of the clergy as 
he thinks fit for his turn the church either to Presby- 
tery, Independency, or indeed what he pleases ?— 
This was the way of our pretended Reformation here 
in England: and by the same rule and authority it 
‘may be altered into as many more shapes and forms, 
as there are fancies in mens heads, 

This is a true copy.— 


J. R. 


The following correct and sensibie remarks were lately made 








“'Phere was, as we all knew, an institution of 
public worshnp in the city where we were, belonging 
exclusively to a congregation of Catholics. He well 


Was reared 


llates, (one of them now an Arch Bishop of France, 
jaud Peer of that Realm) and by their indefatigable 
jlabors and exertions, brought it to the prosperous 
‘condition in whicli it existed, the present time. 

| The congregation, which formerly consisted for 


ithe most part of a few foreigners, occasional visitants 


lamong us, had at length, become more numerous, 


After this, remove the extra covering from the bed tles themselves ; and itis no wonder that it should be jperhaps, than that of any other religious society in 
— - ‘ = " 5 ’ - > 


and he wiil fall into a slumber, which will last six or 5 sinee that part of the nation which looks most like;|the city. Now (said Mr. B.) 


eight hours, and be accompanied by a gentle perspi- 


‘ration: when he awakes he will find himself weak, 


but the disorder will have left him, and he requires 
nothing nore than rest and invderate diet to resiore 
him to perfect health. Especial care raust be taken 
aiter the operation of rubbing, that the patient does 
not so much as lift a finger above the bed-clothes 
for the slightest chill whilst the perspiration is upon 
him would be instant death. When there is cramp 
in the stomach, apply dry bags of bran atid ashes ve- 
ry hot to the pit of the stomach, and then apply a 
bladder of hot water to the region of the navel. The 
great point is to produce a strong perspiration, and 


restore the circulation of the blood to the surface of 


the body, from which part the blood is drawn at the 
commencement of the attack, and thrown with fright- 
ful violeuce on its mward parts.” 





CHARLEs THE Seconp.—Soon after the Rye house 
plot was discovered, thinking to be severe on the 
character.of his brother, he exhibited a striking fea- 
ture of his own. ‘The duke returning one day from 
hunting with his guards, found the king in Hyde 


a church dares not bring the true arguments against’ 
the others sects, for fear they should be turned against | 
themselves, and contuted by their own arguments.— | 
The church of England (as it is called) would fain | 
|'have it thought that,they are the judges in matters; 

spiritual, and yet dare not say positively there is no| 
| appeal trom them; for either they must say they are) 
|mfallible, (which they cannot pretend to,) or confess 
\\that what they decide in matters of conscience, is no 
\/farther to be followed than it agrees with every man’s 
i|private judgment. If Christ did leave a church here! 
jupon earth, and we were all once of that church; 
'|how, and by what authority did we separate from that 
| church! Ifthe power of interpreting Scripture be 
|in every man’s brain, what need have we of a church 
,or church men? ‘To what purpose then did our Sa- 
'|viour, after he had given his Apostles power to bind 
‘and loose in heaven and earth, add to it—That he 
‘| would be with them even to the end of the world ?— 
|These words were not spoken parabolically, or by 
|| way of figure: Christ was then ascending into glory, 
and left his power to his Church even to the end of 
‘ew world. We have had these hundred years past 
|the sad effects of denying tothe church that power in 


] 





) he was surely, not of 


the Catholic faith; although he was willing to in- 
dulge, he certainly could not adopt either the princi- 
plos or the forms of their religious devotions ; never- 
theless, he would ventute to pronouice, that so far as 
concerned the preservation of good morals, and the 
peace and good order of the government, there was’ 
not a more efficient ®r salutary institution in our 
country. ‘The socicty was made up in a great meas- 
ure of a mixed, heterogeneous populalation, of for- 
eign birth, habits, and education, and yet, under the 
kind indulgence of our laws, and the salutary disci- 
pline of their learned and exemplary instructers, 
they had been, for a series of years, as useful and as 
orderly a class of people as any in thiscommunity. 
Sir, within the precincts of the little Chapel where 
they worship, within the circle of that wide spread 
halo of influence with which it was believed to be 
encompassed, there would be fotnd as much peace, 
and order, and security, as if a hundred Sentinels 
were stationed in its place. He would beg te ip- 
quire then if there wag apy. enlightened, patriotic 
citizen of this Commonwealth, who, whatever might 
be his own particular creed in religious, could feel 
himself aggrieved, his conscience afflicted by being 
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required to contribute his nite to the maintenance 
of such an institution ? 

For his own part, said Mr. B. he could declare with 
the utinest sincerity, that there ‘was no tax required 
for the support of this government, which he would 
consent to pay more cheerfully. He could also de- 
clare with the same sincereness that, should it ever 
fall to hi Jot to become a member of any town of 
parish, having a regularly established pastor for re- 
ligious instruction, whose tenets in religion should, 
perchance, be utterly opposed to his own, he should, 
nevertheless, as a good citizen of the Commonwealth, 
feel himself obligated, morally as well as legally, to 
contribute a due proportion of whatever should be 
required for his maintenance.” 





THE INTELLIGENCER. 
BOSTON, MARCH 2, 1832. 

It is a remark of the great St. Augustine that what- 
ever institution exists in the Holy Catholic Church, 
and which did not originate in her councils, derives 
itsexistence from Apostolic, Divine authority. Such is 
the observance of the Sunday, which errorists even 
are obliged from the universal consent of christianity, 
to respect and keep holy : and such isthe practice of 
Infant Baptism, which the unblushingly inconsistent 
brawlers, and devotees of a mock-reformation, are 
forced to observe, however inveterate as anti-chris- 
tian may be their aversion to the good old church 
with whom our adarable Saviour /s to remain,until the 
end ofthe world. Such also is the institution of Lent, 
which has been transmitted from the very foundation of 
Catholicity,until the present day ,as the earliest notices 
of christianity testify. Of all the institutions of the 
church of Christ, there is none more painful to the) 
rebel flesh and blood of man than fasting. Of all the 
injunctions which the paternal wisdom of Deity im- 
posed upon the human family, there‘is none more an- 
cient. It commenced in Eden ; it will last until the 
consummation of the world. “Of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, Thou shalt not eat ; for in whatever 
day soever thou shalteat of it,thou shalt die the death.” 
The infraction of the command brought death upon the 
souls and bodies of the prime transgressors ; it visit- 
ed sin and death upon their posterity. From this 
deplorable fact it would follow that the doctrine of 
fasting; when judiciously reduced to practice and 
regulated by the divine rule, is useful to soul and 
body. Heretics may find fault with this practice: 
so did the culprit Adam,and the guilty Eve. Heretics 


may rail at,but cannot redson against a practice, which 
even worldly philosophy and pathology so much com- 
mend, and, what is of much greater importance to the 
true christian,which is sealed with the sanction of com- 
manding heaven, both in the Old and the New Law. 
Numerous, long and rigourous were, and still are, 
the fasts of the Jewish people, the once chosen peo- 
ple of the God of glory. ‘Their law-giver fasted for 
forty days and forty nights, and thus rigidly observed 
the quarantine of salvation upon the heichts of Sinai’s 
favoured hill, during which time he held sweet con- 
verse with his God. From Him he learned, and by 
Him was he commanded to proclaim to the children 
of Israel not only a distinction in meats, but also the 
salutary practice of abstinence and fasting. The 
Ninevites to turn aside the current of divine wrath, 
which was on the eve of being poured down upon 
them and their sons, had recourse to fasting and pray- 
er, and Holy Writ tells us that the fast extended 
even unto their cattle. The anger of heaven was 
appeased. St.John the Baptist, who prepared the 
way of the Lord, inculcated penance upon the car- 
nal-minded Jews ; he commanded the generation of 
moral vipers to fast, to pray, to repent, for that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand: and he shewed the 
way/of fleeing from the wrath to come, by the aus- 
teré'life he himself-had constantly led. The Saviour 
of mankind arrived and he fulfilled the law : he fast- 





ple: his life miay, indeed, be considered an unvary- 
ing scene of mortification and self-denial ; for, as the 
first Adam in the rebellious pride of sensual gratifi- 
cation brought ruin upon himself and posterity, so 
this second Adam thought fit to regenerate the hu- 
man family by their firm and unflinching faith in his 
divinity, and their imitation of his humility, absti- 
nence and self-denial, We are assured by Him, 
that prayer and fasting joined to an unshaken faith in 
Him,were alone successful in expelling a certain kind 
of devil ; and we know that prayer and fasting were,as 
the Acts of the Apostles and the writings of St. Paul 
inform us, regularly practised by the Apostles and 
all the faithful.. Foolish and sinful, therefore, must 
be the aversion of heresy in ancient or in modern 
times to the principle and practice of fasting. Such 
aversion, consequently, is no proof against an insti- 
tution, so venerable for its antiquity, so salutary in its 
results, so divine in its origin and practice. We are 
all sinners ; we must, therefore, to save our souls and 
bodies from everlasting misery, have recourse to such 
means'as infinite Wisdom and Paternal Love have 
prescribed for our spiritual cure and eternal happiness. 

We are aware that all meats are good in them- 
selves, and only bad when they are abused. Such 
was the fobidden fruit, and what were called “ un- 
clean beast’s blood and strangled meats,” although 
forbidden by Deity, and in the new law by the Apos- 
tles. It shews the ignorance or malice of heretics to 
advance against the distinction of meats, as prescri- 
bid by the Catholic Church, the remark of St. Paul, 
who said,that the distinction of meats is the doctrine of 
devils. Because tho church of Christ, which is ron- 


firmed in all truth, cannot teach contradictory doc- 


trines, and secondly, because St. Paul in the passage 
alluded to, speaks of the Manichean heretics, who 
stated that certain meats were created by the evil prin- 
ciple or devil,and therefore bad in themselves; heretics, 
who also fasted from wine, because, as they asserted, 
it was the gall of the dragon!! But we know that 
the meats from which we abstain are good in them- 
selves and that they come frorn God, and Yence it is, 
we partake of them both before and after the specified 
abstinence or fast. ‘The object of our fast is to cru- 
cify the flesh, to die daily, in the sense of Saint Paul, 
and atone for our manifold sins in thought, word, deed, 
or omission. Hence he also says, if (the eating of) 
meat scandalize my brother, I will never eat flesh 
lest I should scandalize my brother. But of this— 
enough. Tie Calvinists and other sectarians have 
their fas/, (or, as they may be more correctly called, 
feast) days. The Episcopalians also have their fast 
days; but according to the English Statute Book, 
we shall find that swch fasts and even indulgencis 
originated in a far different motive from that of the 
church of Christ. Hence we read that, 


By the 2nd and 3rd Edward VI. c. 19. for the en- 
couregement of fisheries, and the increase of cattle ; 
and the Sth Elizabeth, c 5. entitled, an act touching 
political constitutions for the maintenance of the na- 
vy; and by the 25th Elizabeth, c. 7. it is enacted as 
follows :— 

“ No person shall eat any marner of flesh on any 
Friday or Saturday, or the embring days, or in Lent, 
nor on any other day commonly reputed a fish day ; 
on pain of forfeiting 20s. or being imprisoned one 
month. 

And every person, in whose house any flesh shal! 
be eaten on fish days, and not disclosing the same to 
a public officer having authority to punish the same ; 
shall forfeit 13s. 4d. 

Which said forfeitures shall be, one third to the 
king, one third to the informer, and one third to the 
common use of the parish where the offence shall be 
committed ; to be levied by the churchwardens after 
conviction. 

Prosecution to be at the assizes or sessions, in 
three months after the offence committed. 

But nothing herein shall extend to any person hav- 
ing the king’s license ; or being in great age, and 
weakness thereby, or sick, or notably hurt ; or a wo- 





ed forty days and forty nights, to shew us an exam- 


man with child, or lying in child-bed, for eating of 





such one kind of flesh as she shall have great desire 
of; or in prison, nor tothe king’s lieutenant, deputy, 
or captain in hig armies, but the same may eat, or 
licence his soldiers to eat flesh for lack of other vict- 
uals ; nof to persons licenced by the archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

And such licences shall be on condition, that’ the 
person licenced shall within six days after Cundle- 
mas, pay to the poor box where he dwells, if he be a 
lord 26s. 8d. a knight 13s. 4d. and all others 6s, 8d. 
| But sick persons may be licenced by the bishop of 
the diocess, or by the parson, vicar, or curate of the 
parish, or (if there be none, or he be wilful) of the 
next parish ; and if the sicknesss continues above 
eight days, the licence shall be registered in the 
church book, with the knowledge of a church war- 
den ; and the curate shall have 4d. for entry; and 
the same to endure no longer than such sickuess. 

And no licence shall extend to the eating any beef 


/,at any time of the year, nor veal from September 29 


to May 1, in any year. 

And persons licenced (except for sickness) shall 
for every dish of flesh at their table, have one dish of 
sea fish.” 

The following are the regulations for the observance 
of Lent in this Diocess.—The use of flesh meat js al- 
lowed on allSundaysthroughoutLent: its use is allowed 
only in the afternoon and but once a day on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Thursdays from the first Sunday 
until Palm Sunday ; so that from Palm Sunday until 
Easter Sunday exclusively, there is no leave to eat 
flesh meat. Catholics are to bear in mind that even 
on week days, when flesh meat is permitted, they are 
to take only a- slight collation at supper, at which 
butter, cheese, milk and eggs may be used. Child- 
bearing women, wet-nurses, and young persons who 
have not attained 21 years, as also all who are very 
infirm from sickness or extreme age, end labourers, 
are exempted from the fast. While the church, 
however, as a kind and indulgent mother, attends to 
the vital interests of her children, she wishes that all 
should remember the importance of complying with 
the spirit and intention of the Lent: that it is a time 
particularly set apart for penance, that we may be 
the better prepared for the due celebration of Easter. 

There may be persons among the number of those 
already specified, whose age, or whose state of health 
may be such as to excite scruples, or doubts in their 
minds, regarding the observance of Lent. Under 
such circumstances they are bound to obey their con- 
science, and consult their physician, or spiritual di- 
rector. 











Letters received from Right Rev. Bishop Kendrick, Fhila- 
delphia, ($'5.3.2.) Rev. J. Shanahan, Pastor, Troy, N. Y. 
‘Joseph Richardson, Esq. Denton, Car. Co. Md. ($10—sub- 
scription for 5 copies, Repository.) Rev. P. Fhelan, Mon 
treal. 


The remarks which we intended for this Namber apon the 
‘gross imposture of solicitors, or swindling money fiom the 
good people of our county, for tho establishment of a ( ollege 
jin Greece and the conversion of France unto the humbug- 
|going system of Sectarianism, have been unavoidably crowded 
out. ‘ihey shail appear in our next. 








Correspondence of the United States Catholic 
Intelligencer. 
‘‘urin, NovemBgr 30TH, 1831. 
Messrs Epirors :— 

One of my first visits, in this city, was to the Col- 
lege of the Jesuits, where I expected to have found 
one who is most dear to me—the guardian of my 
boyhood—the Rev. Father Grassi. But he was ab- 
sent. He was the confessor of the late King, and 
continues to be the director of the Queen, who is 
how on a visit to her brother at Naples. But my dis- 
appointment in not seeing that highly respectable 
gentleman, was compensated by an introduction ta 
one of the first ecclesiastics in Europe, and the most 
eloquent pulpit orator in France, Father M’Carthy. 
This far-famed man, after having stood for so long a 
time before the public eye, commending universal 
admiration, has preferred the humility of the society, 
to the honors of a court, and the dignities of the 
church. A disciple of St. Ignatius, he devotes the 
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residue of his days to the exercises of the institute, 
and the edification of his companions. 
I visited the various departments of the College, 
and was pleased with the arts by which the emula- 
tion of the students is quickened, and kept up with 
ardour. Over the seats of the literary belligerents 
are ranzed the spoils which they have won from their 





conquered adversaries: lances, shields and armour | 
are displayed on the walls. And though Carthage} 
was destined to fall in the end, ‘ delenda est Cur-| 
thago,” still in one of the halls, the Carthaginians! 
were victorious : and the inscription emblazoned un- 
der the spolia opima was: “ ex de victéd Roma.” 
Whoever doubts of the tact which the Jesuits pos- 
sess, of educating youth, let him visit any of their| 
Colleges, and make himself acquainted with their 
system, and his scepticism will yield to the power of 
conviction. I remain, &c. &c. Cc. &. £. 


Mitan, NoveMBER 25ru, 1831. 
Messrs. Enirors :— 

Were there no other inducement to visit this city, 
than the 2..wmos, or Cathedral, the journcy from any 
distance would be more than compensated. De- 
scription here must lay aside her pen, in the despair 
of conveying to the mind any thing like a correct 





pierce the clouds; the profusion of precious materi-| 
als which compose tHe whole, render this church ot 
ferior to none in Tialy, with the exception of that to! 
which al] others yield, and do homage, the wonder 
of the Vatican, and the world. 

[It required a mind boundless and sublime, like 
that of St. Charles Borromeo, to conceive such a 
plan, and lay the foundations of such a structure.— 
St. Charles, the benefactor of mankind, and the Fa- 
ther of the Milanese, claims, and receives, the tribute 
of unq«lificd devotion, from this city. His body lies 
entire in a tomb enriched with priceless offerings, 
and orninented with the grateful presents of the de- 
scendanis of his own family—the Borromeans—who, 
on the festival of their sainted ancestor, celebrate his 
memory and his virtues in the most gorgeous manner. 
The crucifix, which he bore in his hands, when, 
in order to appease the vengeance of Heaven during 
a plague, he placed himself at the head of a proces- 
sion with a cord about his neck, is still preserved 
over the «liar of one of the chapels. And the num- 
ber of devotees who kneel before it, prove in what 
veneration it is held by the city of-Milan. 

When [I entered this church, for the first time, it 
was my birth-day. I cannot express what were my 
feelings, as T threw myself at the shrine of St. Charles, 
and reflected where [ was—how distant from that 
spot on which I was born, and from those friends, 
who were wont to greet me on this solemn day.— 
“My holy putron,” did | ejaculate, “ thou who didst 
once occupy that seat on which I now fix my eyes, 
and who art now arrayed in glory in the land of the 
living, cast upon me a stranger and a pilgrim to thy 
tomb, an eye of pity: direct me on my journeyings 
through these strange realms, and throuzh the valley 
of tears; give me back to the parents and the friends 
who are far away, and grant that we may all meet 
hereafter where tears will be wiped away, and sepa- 
ration will be over.” | 
As I brexthed this prayer, I did not forget, that}; 
this too, was the city of St. Ambrose, whose pure!| 
and classic eloquence could charm even an Auzus-|' 
tine from the ways of error and sin, and change him! 
into a christian, a doctor and a saint. Here it was! 
that he retired, smitten with compunction, into the} 
garden with his friend Alipius, while, as he sat him}; 
under the shade of a fig tree, a voice exclaimed, || 
tolle, eve. I found myself amid these interesting | 
scenes—and | said to my heart, all that is not of, 
heaven is not worth the affections of an immortal, 
being--vain were the wit, the talent, the learning, | 
the eloquence, the philosophy of Augustine, without | 
the knowledge of truth and the practice of virtue. | 
The Arodrosian library, founded by Frederick | 
Borromgo, Archbishop of Milan, and nephew of St. | 
Charles, does not strike the visitor as he first enters. | 


It appears smull, and has about it nothing imposing || 








rous and ancient; and, in point of value, not inferior | 
to any in the world. On entering the hall, 1 saw | 
no one except a priest sitting in profound study over 
a ponderous folio. He threw his eye upon me, for 
an instant, but then fixed it immoveably on the page 
which he was perusing—little knowing—or perhaps 
suspecting —who I was, whence I came,and whither I 


the fourth century,eon Papyrus: a translatiou into 
Latin of the History of Josephus. 

While I walked through this Library, I could not 
‘but devote a thought to the memory} of another Am- 
ibrose, whom I loved as a father, and whose amiable 
virtues will not soon be forgotten in the city in which 
he lived. The Cathedral, which he finished, is the 
|monutment of his worth—and trophy of two great 
|souls-—John and Ambrose—I remain, &c. C.C.P?} 


latin name, Campana. Bede is the first of our histo- 
rians who mentions them. Croyland Abbey had the 
first ring of the bellgin England, which were put'up 
Pin Edgar’s reign ; they were six in number. The 
Abbey itself was begun to be built in 720. Yet bells 
were pot invented by Paulinus; for,the Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans used them, although not for religious 
purposes ; the latter were summoned by them to their 
baths, and called them ‘fintinnabula; these were 
made of iron or brass. ‘he Jews made use of trum- 
BURIAL PLACES--MUSIC--BELLS, pets to assemble the people to worship. Sounding 

By an ancient law of the church, it was forbidden|| boards are so used at this day by the monks in Egypt, 
ito bury any dead body within the walls of places!'and also in Greece, where they still strike on them 
jconsecrated td the worship of God: but this prohi-|| with a mallet. William the Conquerer first com- 
| bition was afterwards dispensed with, in favor of such ' manded the eight o'clock bell to be rung, that his sub- 
jas had been eminent for sanctity, as it is related by|' jects might at that time put out their fires and can- 
‘the author of the life of Saint Fulgentius ; and by de-|'dles ; hence .it was called the curfew or cover-fire- 
| grees this law ceased. Bede relates, that so early as!| be/l : some say he ordered it to prevent nightly meet- 
in the time of St. Austin, ‘“ King Ethelbert erected! ings against his government ; but in truth, it was an 
ithe church of the apostles Peter and Paul, and en-!!ecclesiastical establishment used in monasteries on 
| dowed it with various gifts, designing it to be a place|| the continent before, to prevent fires, as the houses 
2» dgrereow for himself, St. Austin, as well as of all|| were made of wood. Many Protestant authors have 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, and Kings of Kent.” | labored to prove that the soud-beil, which is to the 
The primitive christians held the burial places in} present day rung in most of the parishes of the king- 
great respect. Saint Denys, the Areopagite, who!|dom, was originally intended to warn the hearer that 
jlived in the time of the apostles, denominated ceme-||a soul was departing this world, that so prayers might 
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or éxtraordiniry. The MSS. are, however, nume- || position, the band of instruments, and the perform- 


idea of this splendid edifice, this master-piece of Go-||tries in his “Hierarchy,” honorable and sacred pla- || be offered for the sick person. 
thie architecture. The countless statues that adorn!'ces. ‘Tertullian gives them the same appellation in| confound the passing with the soul-bell, and wilfully 
the exterior of marble; the hundreds of spires thit||the 51st chapter of his “Book of his soul.” Optatus, || disguise the truth, for Bele clearly and positively 


Milevitanus, Saint Cyprian, Saint Ambrose, Saint} 
Austin, Saint Jerome, and Saint Chrysostom@a 
speak of them in nearly the same terms, Saint Cle-) 
ment, the Pope, says in his ‘“‘Apostolical Constitu-| 
tions :” “ Assemble yourselves in the cemetries, there | 
read the sacred books and sing your spiritual hymns; | 
be present at the Mass which is there celebrated ;— 
and after you have received the body of our Saviour, | 
continue the harmony of your song.” And when 
Popé Liberius was driven from the churches by or- 
der of the Arian Emperor Constans, he retired to 
cemetries, there 10 acquit himself of the duties be- 
longing to his charge. 

Churches of stone began to be erected in this coun- 
try (England) as early as in the seventhcentury. Bede 
says, that Paulinus, after converting the governor of 
Lincoln, built there a church of stone. 

In the same century, Wilfrid introduced church- 
music into general usc, from Kent; to which county 
it had been previously brought by Adrian, the se- 
venth Abbot of St. Austin’s Monastery, in Canterbu- 
ry. Bede thus describes this event: “ Singing sa- 
cred tmusic, which before had only been practised in 
the church of Kent, began at this period to be learn- 
ed in all the churches of England. "The first teach- 
er of music after James, whom we have mentioned 
before in the churches of Northumberland, was Ed- 
dy, surnamed Stephen, invited from Kent by the 
most reverend prelate, Wilfrid.” The six notes of 
the ancient scale of music or diagram, invented by 
Aretinus, was taken, as some authors relate, from 
the first strophe of an jymn of St. John the Baptist, 
said to have been composed by Paulus Diaconus. 

UT queant laxis REsonare Fibris 
Mlra gestorum FAmuli tuorum, 
SOLve polluti LAbii reatum. 


The whole, however, has been comprised in one 
line by Angelo Berradi. ; 
UT RElevet MIserum FAtum SOLitosque LAbores. 
To cheer misfortune and to ease our toils. 

“ All the Italian writers,” says Dr. Burney, “ agree 
that the sacred dramas called oratories, had their 
beginning in the time of San Phillippo Neri, who 
was born in 1515, and founded the congregation of 
priests of the oratory of Rome in 1540. During the 
service, and after the sermon, it was usual for this 
saint, among other pious exercises, in order to draw 
youth to church and keep them from secular amuse- 
ment, to have hymns, psalins, and other spiritual 
laudi, or songs, sung either in chorus or by a single 
favorite voice, divided into two parts, the one per- 
formed before the sermon,and the other after it. The 
subject of these pieces was sometimes the good Sa- 
maritan ; sometimes Job and his friends; the prodi- 
gal son; Tobit with the angel, his father, and his 
wife, kc. All these, by the excellence of the com- 











ance, brought the oratory into such repute, that the 
congregation became daily more numerous; and 
thence this species of sacred musical drama wherev- 
er performed, in the process of time, obtained the 
general appellation of “Oratorio.” 

Paulinus, bishop of Nola, in Campania, is*suppo- 
sed to have been the first who introduced bells into 





was journeying. ‘I'he euide shewed me a MS. of 








christian churches, abont the )e1r 409; hence their 


But these persons 


|states, in his account of the death of St. Hilda, that 
upon hearing the sound of the bell, the nuns prayed 
for her departed, ahd not for her departing soul.— 
‘The passing bell was rung when the dying person, 
was supposed to be in the last agony, to solicit the 
prayers of the faithful for the departing soul. In the 
‘ Diary of Robert Birril,” preserved in the fragments 
of “Scottish History,” published at Edinburgh, in 
1798, is the following entry : 1556. The 25th of 
October, verd came to the towne of Edinburghe, from 
the queine, yat her majestie was deadly seike, and 
dysyrit ye bells be runge, and all the peopill to re- 
sort to the kirk to pray for her, for she was seike, 
that none lipned her life.” The intention of the 
pancake-bell, which is st.ll rang in some parishes at 
12 o’clock at noon on Shrove ‘Tuesday, was original- 
ly to warn apprentices to quit their work, that they 
might assist their mistresses in making pancakes, in 
order that all fat and meat dripping might be con- 
sumed previous to Lent, which would commence on 
the following day. 

St. Vitalianus, Pope, is said to have first introdu- - 
ced organs into churches, about 657; thinking 
that the sonnd of that noble instrument would in- 
crease the devotion of the people. 

Painted windows were placed in churches in this 
country about the time of Henry the Third, who be- 
gan his reign in the year 1216; the best glass paint- 
ings in the kingdom are in York Minster, the priory 
of great Malvern, in Worcestershire, and in Fairford 
Church, near Glocester ; the latter was taken ina 
ship bound for Rome, by Jobn Fons, Esq. in Henry 
the seventh’s reign; Fons built the church for its 
sake, and it furnished twenty windows; in one, is the 
devil driving an old woman to hell in a wheelbarrow. 

When the taking Tubacco first became prevalent 
in Europe, the use of it in churches, in any shape, 
was strictly forbidden; so much so, that, in 1621, 
Pope Urban the Eighth published a decree of excom- 
munication against all who should take snuff in the 
church; because then already some Spanish ecclesi- 
astics used it during the celebration of Mass. In 
1690, Pope Innocent XII. excommunicated all who 
should be guilty of using snuff or tobacco in the 
church of St. Peter at Rome: but in the year 1724, 
Pope Benedict the Fourteenth, revoked the bull of 
excommunication published by Innocent. 











Calvinistic Atrocity.--North of Ireland Orangeism. 
We give the following particulars concerning this 
demoniac system from a letter which one of our congre- 
gation lately received from Tullyory,near Bannbridge, 
County Down. ‘The letter was written in Nov. Jast. 
“Our country is in great confusion,and party spirit 
still prevails among us. You may have heard of the 
murderous doings of the Orangemen here on the 
12th of July last. The circumstances of the case 
and the names of the victims I shall briefly describe. 
A party of Orange bloodhounds proceeded from the 
vicinity of Katesbridge, which, as you know, is the 
hot-bed of unprincipled Calvinists; and were deter- 
mined to march through Tullyory, as usual, with 
guns primed and loaded, drums beating and Orange 
colours flying, »nd all this, contrary to the law which 


=9° 
i was lately passed against all party processions. The 
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shouts and anti-national music of the blood-thirsty 
faction provoked the Catholics of the place, who, for 
some time continued peaceablegnd quiet, amidst the 
insults and wanton outrage of these enemies to socie 
ty. An affray, however, did take place; for the Ca-) 


tholics could no longer endure such conduct. Four || 


Catholics were driven into the river Bann and were} since you did shew the way, 


drowned. ‘T'wo more were shot by those Calvinistic |, 
murderers. ‘The names of the two are Charles Mc-| 
Cormick and Mrs. Strain! ; 

lect, must have been at the time at least eighty-five | 
years old, and their conduct to her is one of the ma-'| 
ny proofs that these monsters in human shape spare || 
neither sex nor age, and that they are equally hostile | 
to humanity and religion. ‘The names of the persons | 
drowned are Peter Farrel, James Bytnes, Bernard | 
McAleenan and John Mackin. The Calvinistic | 
Orangemen broke into about thirty houses, and ran-|! 
sacked and plundered whatever fell in their way.— || 
They would have renewed their infernal excesses ;| 
yesterday, (Sth Nov.) had not the Marquis of Down- | 
shire most fortunately prevented them, by leading a!) 
troop of cavalry to the ground, and thus forcing the | 
ferocious Calvinists to beat a retreat. Such is the| 
state of our part of unfortunate Ireland. Alas! for || 
law, for liberty! what has not the north of Ireland | 
suffered from the wicked descendants of Cromwell, 
those hungry adventurers, whose study it is to belie 
the church of God and exterminate CathoKcity and 
patriotism from our once Rappy land !” 


She, as you may recol- || 
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° . 
First INVENTION ‘or GLAss.—T he vicinity of Acre 
invites the attention of the naturalist, on account of 
certain facts recorded by Pliny, and repeated by sub-| 
sequent historian’. It is said by this writer, that it 
was at the mouth of the river Belus the art of making 
glass was first discovered. A party of sailors, who 
had occasion to visit the shore in that neighborhood, 
propped up the kettle in which they were about to 
cook their provisions, with sand and pieces of nitre ;| 
when to their surprise they found, by the action of; 
the fire on these ingredients, a new substance, which | 
has added immensely to the comforts of life and to! 
the progress of science. ‘The sand of this remarka-; 
ble stream continued for ages to supply, ‘not only the | 
manufactories of Sidon, but all other places, with| 
materials for that beautiful production. Vessels from 
Italy were employed to remove it for the glass houses | 
of Venice and Genoa so late as the middle of the! 
seventeenth century.— Edinburgh Cab. Library. 








Drep.—In this city, Mrs. Margaret McClinch, 56. Her| 
station in life was a humble one. But, if integrity, self-res- | 
pect, fidelity, affection, and disinterestedness, give title to es- | 
teem and respect, she had as good title thereto, as may be, 
found among many thousands. She acted her part well ; and | 
there, it is said, ‘* the honor lies.”’ | 

Much credit is due to General Sullivan for his attention to’ 
the deceased. May she rest in peace. 





POETRY. 
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[Selected for the Catholic Intelligencer. ] 
THE BISHOPS---A Parallel. 


IN THE STYLE OF SWIFT. 


In holy writ the story ’s told— 
One bishop Judas lived of old, 
Who loved the Lord he bow’d t’adore, 
But loved ‘‘ the loaves and fishes’? more— 
This reverend prelate was like others 
Of our own times—you'd think them brothers ; 
With brow so meek, and eye so calm, 
The villain had an itching palm— 
For filthy lucre, sordid pelf, 
He sold his God and damn’d himself ; 
Nay more, who could imagine this, 
He sealed his treason with a kiss. 
You powers of song, where’er you dwell, 
Teach me to show the parallel ; 
Point out, you powers, where’er you be, 
The moral of this simile. 
Not fifty years ago the nation, 
Delighted, saw a coronation ; 
And round the abbey’s holy aisles 
The bishops with Iscariot smiles 
Met—and the rogues demurely meek, 
Slaver’d and kissed the monarch’s cheek. 
From the year one, until this day— 
When bishops kiss, the rogues betray ; 
Inferior traitors hide their guile, 
In artful, well dissemble smile, 
While mitred messengers of bliss 
Cloak damn’d intentions in a kiss, 
Like him of old, they loved to be, 
Deep burrow’d in iniquity— 
Like him of old, the mitred elves 
Betray’d the King and damn’d themselves. 


| While they would work with me Who, on the marriage day, 
|| Ould Ireland’s slavery, 
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[Selected for the Catholic Jntelligencer.] 
THE IRISH PEASANT TO HIS PRIEST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ OHARA FAMILY.’ 
Arrn—* Alleen Aroon ; or, Erin, the tear.” 


Am I the slave they say, 


Came to my cabin door ; 
Soggarth aroon ? 


And, on my earthen-floor, 
Knelt by me, sick and poor, 





ular Maps; also, with a variety of Plates handsome- 
ly executed. It will be printed on a new type and 


containing over 400 pages. 

II. ‘The price, bound in boards, will be two dol- 
lars, paid on delivery; and to non-subscribers, two 
dollars and a quarter. 





Soggarth aroon, 
Their slave no more to be, | 


Soggarth aroon, 
Made the poor cabin gay, 
Sogganh aroon— 
‘And did both laugh and sing 
Making our hearts to ring, 
At the poor christening, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


Soggarth aroon. 


Why not her poorest man, 
Soggarth, aroon, 

Try and do al! he ean, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Her commands to fulfil, | 

Of his own heart and will, 

Side by side with you still, | 
Soggarth aroon ? 


Who, as friend only met, 
Soggarth aroon, 
did flout me yet, 
Soggarth aroon? 
Loyal and brave to you, ‘And when my hearth was dim, 

Soggarth aroon ? ‘Gave, while his eye did brim, | 
Yet be no slave to you, ine I should give to him, 

} 


Never 


Soggarth aroon— Soggarth aroon : 
Nor out of fear to you, 
Stand up so near to you— 
Och ! out of fear to you ! | 

Soggarth aroon ; 


Och !. you, and only you, 
Soggarth aroon !— 

|And for this I was true to you, 

| Soggarth aroon ; 

Who, in the winter’s night, —_In love they’ll never shake, 
Soggarth aroon, | When for ould Ireland’s sake, | 

When the cold blast did bite, |We a true part did take, 
Soggarth aroon, \ Soggarth aroon. 

eo 2. . o. & 








A new, valuable and interesting Work. | 

‘ PROPOSALS | 

FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION 

THE UNITED STATES CATHOLIC 
REPOSITORY. 


ContatninG an historical account of the first in-! 
troduction of the Catholic Religion into the United} 
States of America—its progress, and present state ;| 
with a particular description of all the Diocesses from | 
their first creation down to the present time ; includ-| 


ing a detailed account of the various Catholic estab-| 
| 


lishments connected with them, as Missions, Colleg-' 
es, Ecclesiastical Seminaries, Convents, Public or! 
Charity Schools, Principal Churches, &c.—in which | 
will also be exhibited the True rarru of Catholics in| 
contrast with the belief and principles falsely imput- 
ed to them by sectarians generally ; with a complete | 
answer to all their aspersions and calumnies, present- 
ed in so clear and easy a manner, that the most illit- 
erate Catholic will be able to repel his opponents, 
and justify his ‘attachment to his faith. Particular 
notice will also be taken of the schemes of sectarians 
to propagate and extend their various doctrines and 
peculiar forms of worship throughout the country ; of 
the Protestant version of the Bible—its insufficiency 
to guide the wanderer to heaven—its adulterations 
and numerous errors—its diffusion and indiserinin-| 
ate use among all classes of people, especially among | 
children, an injury rather than a benefit ; of Protest-| 





jjant Tracts—their false statements—their manifest} 
lies—their tendency to corrupt the mindsof the youth | 


of this country ; of the Protestant Missionary Socic-' 
ties—their real object—the false reports issued by 


iithem—the absurd and monstrous translations of the || 
Holy Scriptures into foreign languages sanctiored |; 


and published by them, which are every way calcu- 
lated ‘to bring the Word of God into disrepute and 
contempt among the heathen ; the mode of proceed- 
ing of these Missionaries sent out with their wives 
and children on their missions—want of success in 
christianizing the heathen and savage tribes—the || 
numerous lies and calumnies which they send home 
from the different stations, respecting Catholics and || 
the Catholic Religion—their motive in doing so; the |! 
Bible, Tract and Missionary Societies—all a matter 
of speculation ; many curious anecdotes respecting | 
them of unquestionable authority ; the growing im 
morality and increase of infidelity among the people. 


| 
1] 


of this country to be ascribed chiefly to them ;—in' 
short, the injury already done, and which is still like- | 
ly to be done by them in this country. 
WITH AN APPENDIX. { 
Exhibiting the present state of the Catholic relig- 
ion in Upper and Lower Canada; its history and nu- 
merous splendid Establishments, Colleges, Semina- 
ries, Convents, Hospitals, Churches, &c. &c. 
CONDITIONS. 
I. This new, entertaining and instructive work 
will be embellished with a general Map of the Unit- 
ed States and all the adjoining territories, shewing 
the different Diocesses into which the States are di- 





} 





Soggarth arooy? | 


Ee 


|!ing of medicines, and in the putting up of Physician’s pre- 


III. As soon as a sufficient number of copies will 
jhave been subscribed for, the work will be put to 
| press, and finished as expeditiously as a strict atten- 
: tion to neatness and accuracy will admit. 
| N. B. Communications on any of the above sub- 
jects and especially on the new Colleges, Seminaries, 
iChurches, &c., which have been establ.shed or 
erected within the two last years,—their dimensions, 
size, location or other particulars concerning them, 
or touching any other matters which may be deemed 
proper to be inserted in such a work, if post-paid, 
| Will be thankfully received ; as the object of the Pub- 
jlisher is to render it as instructive to the public, and 
las correct as possible, 
q The Publisher would be glad also to have a draw- 
ing, (of the size of an ordinary octavo page) of the 
{following churches, viz: the new Parish church in 
| Montreal ; the Cathedral in New York; the new 
ichurch now erecting in Philadelphia ; the Cathedral 
jin Baltimore ; the Cathedral in Bardstown, Ky.; the 
|Cathedral in Cincinnati; the Cathedral in St. Louis: 
the Cathedral in New Orleans; the Cathedral in 
Charleston. S. C., and the one ip Mobile. Ifany in- 
dividual will Tavour the Publisher with small draw- 
ing of the above churches, or of any of the Catholic 
Colleges or Convents in the United States, he will 
be happy to have the same when forwarded, engray- 
jed int Boston, and inserted in the work. . 
| All communications to be post-paid, and to be ad- 
\dressed to The Publisher of the United States Ca- 
tholic Repository, Boston, Mass. 

{=> Subscriptions to the above work taken by P. 
iMooney, at his Book Store, Boston; by Fielding 
Lucas, Baltimore, and by all the Agents of the Uni- 
ted States Catholic Intelligencer, in those places 
where they are appointed. Noy. 5. 
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CABINET WAREHOUSE. 
\POHN NUGENT respectfully informs his friends and the 
#% public, that he has taken the Store, No. 25, Cornhill, 
(late Market Street) where he keeps on hand, a first rate as- 
sortment of CABINET FURNITURE ; together with a varie- 
ty of Live Geese Featuers and Beppinc, which he 
intends to sell at fair prices. 

*,* He makes and repairs ALL KiNnnos oF CABINE'S 
work, and will feel grateful for any patronage bestowed on 
him. Jan. 6. 





DANIEL HERSEY, 


AUCTIONEER, 

"G AS taken a Counting Room, No. 1 Exchange Street. 
ee;2> and will in future devote his whole attention to eut 
door sales, such as Real Estate—Vessels—ffousehold Furni- 
ture—Grocery Stocks and Merchandize of every description 
in any part of the city. 
Grateful for the past, he hopes by his assiduity and atten- 
tion to the interest of his employers, to receive a share of the 
public pasronage. 
Orders left at his Counting Room will meet with prompt 
attention. ‘ 
N. B. The Weekly Sale of Worses, Carriages, Harnesses, 





ry Saturday at 12 o’clock, A. M. Oct. 1. 





-DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 
—NEW STORE.— 
AILLIAM DYER, Drucaisr, No. 1, Clinton, corner 
of Commercial Street, near the City Wharf— 
Has just opened and offers for sale at the lowest market 
prices, a prime and fresh stock of Drugs and Medicines. 
Likewise, Paints, Dye Stuffs, Window Glass, Paint Brush- 
es, Glue, &e. &e. 
Also, Swaim’s PANACEA, with a great variety of patent 
medicines—Trusses, Medicine Chests, &e. 
Particular attention and care will be paid in the compound- 





scriptions. 

Families are assured that only the purest and best of medi- 
cines will be delivered to their order, put up in a neat and con- 
venient form, and at such low prices, as cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. 

W. D. having had an experience of eighteen years in the 
Dyug business, ‘flatters himself that he shall be ableeto merit 
the confidence and patronage of a discriminating public. 

Dec. 23. 


DR. s. H. SMITH, No. Il, AtKinsun Street. 


TAILORING. 
ANIEL M’GOWAN respectfully informs his friends and 
=/ the public, that he has opened a Store at 59 Congress 
Street, where, by his unremitting attention to business in the 
TAILORING LINE, and the satisfactory references he can 
give, to gentlemen in this city, for punctuality and competen- 
cy, he expects to receive a portion of that patronage which & 
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vived and distributed ; and with several other partic- 


discriminating public are ever known to bestow. Oct. 1, 


fine paper, and will consist of one volume, octavo, . 
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